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altogether. The basis of religion is thus personal, but it is not subjective. 
Such a conception meets the historical difficulty. It agrees that conditions 
will determine the form which the religious expression takes, but it is 
opposed to the modern attempt to reduce religion wholly to a complex of 
such external conditions. The inner and spontaneous genius by which the 
various discordant elements got from history are fused into a new ideal, is 
the one thing which the historical explaining away fails to reach. An 
admirable characterization of this inner spirit of Christianity is attempted 
in the third lecture. Perhaps the most acute and enlightening part of the 
book is the concluding survey of modern life and its ideals in their relation 
to religion. Eucken finds the typical modern spirit essentially in conflict 
with religion. It is subjective without any confidence in a universal order. 
In its opposition to the narrowness of the traditional religious interest it 
presses the demands of a many-sided culture, without however allowing 
the need of any fundamental reconstruction of its naturalistic basis, any 
break with the natural world of multitudinous separate interests. But in 
the resulting bankruptcy of religion — and this is the fatal defect in the 
modern tendency to set religion aside — there is an equal bankruptcy of 
the whole realm of values, which cannot maintain themselves on the soil 
of subjectivism and naturalism, — a result appearing clearly enough below 
the surface of most modern culture. The only hope lies in a return to 
religion, not indeed as a special department of experience, but as an under- 
lying attitude toward the whole of life, although the religion of the future 
must take up and transform, rather than ignore, the results of culture which 
modern times have achieved. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

The Problem of Human Life, as Viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato 
to the Present Time. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Williston S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. — pp. xxv, 582. 

Many signs of late have shown the increasing influence of Eucken's 
philosophy on English and American thought. In 1906 Professor Boyce 
Gibson published his Rudolf Eucken' s Philosophy of Life. During the 
year which has just ended three translations have appeared of as many 
works of the German thinker : The Life of the Spirit, translated by Pogson, 
reproduces the Einfuhrung in eine Philosophie des Geisteslebens ; the opus- 
cule, Christianity and the New Idealism, is a version by the Gibsons of the 
Ferien Cursus of 1906, Die Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der 
Gegenwart, the volume under review, forms an English rendering of the 
well-known Lebensanschauungen dergrossen Denker. The growing interest 
which is thus indicated may be ascribed to various causes. In part, no 
doubt, it is due to the heightened prestige and influence of Professor Eucken 
in continental lands. Part may be explained by his personality, in par- 
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ticular as our younger scholars have met and studied with him in his Jena 
home. Most of all, however, account must be taken of the adaptation of the 
system to the needs of the time, and of the high tone of spiritual optimism 
which pervades it in all its parts. This phase of the case, it may be added, 
exactly coincides with the purpose of its author. And the success of his 
work in this respect strangely contrasts with much of the discordant clamor 
which nowadays is heard both at home and abroad. One need not be a 
convinced idealist to recognize and welcome the result. It is not remark- 
able that in an era of confusion and change a noble idealistic system should 
come like a fresh breeze to many who have long been struggling in defence 
of the spiritual verities. It is only surprising that so large a proportion of 
contemporary thinkers should be content to live a half or a full century 
behind their privilege, seeking intellectual and spiritual satisfaction in the 
detail inquiries, the mechanical conceptions, the merely biological expla- 
nations, the non-spiritual principles of life and society, which Professor 
Eucken so stoutly combats. 

The present volume " is in all essential respects a version of the seventh 
German edition " of the Lebensanschauungen, Leipzig, 1907. The trans- 
lation was begun, however, from the fifth edition; and, "solely with a 
view to condensation, a few paragraphs, and an occasional sentence or 
even phrase . . . have been omitted." This editorial privilege has been 
exercised with the full consent of the author, and the elisions occur prin- 
cipally in the earlier portions of the work, "in the relatively long accounts 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Augustine, and in the section on Origen." 
The aim of the translators has been to reproduce the original with fidelity 
rather than with slavish literalness. In this they appear to have succeeded, 
as well as in their endeavor to render Eucken' s difficult, if distinguished 
German style into flowing, untechnical English. The careful indexes add 
to the value of the book. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Weslkyan University. 

Die Bedeutung der Tropismen fur die Psychologie. Von Jacques Loeb. 

J. A. Barth, Leipzig, 1909. — pp. 51. 

More than twenty years ago Professor Loeb ventured the assertion that 
animals respond to light in the same fixed way that plants do ; that is to 
say, he proposed so to extend Sachs' s botanical law that ' orientation is deter- 
mined by the direction of the light-rays ' as to cover the responsive move- 
ments of animals. He proposed also to take over into zoology the concept 
of the 'tropism.' Before many years had passed not only ' heliotropism,' 
but * geotropism,' * stereotropism,' ' chemotropism,' and other similar terms, 
came to be stock-in-trade of the student of animal behavior. Down to the 
present time Loeb and his pupils have contended for the ' tropic ' nature of 
a great variety of animal movements. In consideration of the profound im- 
pression which this doctrine of tropisms has made upon the new science of 



